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FAMOUS WARWICK 


CASTLE, ENGLAND. 


In troubled waters you can scarce see your 
face, or sce it very little, till the water be quiet 
and stand still. So in troubled times you can 
see little truth. When times are quiet and settled, 
then truth appears. SELDEN. 


NO MORE GAY PLAY-TIME. 


Gay mornings on the sunny sands, 
With merry bathers linking hands; 
Calm hours of musing on the lone 
High cliffs with juniper o’ergrown; 


Strange wild birds flitting to and fro 

And white waves breaking far below; 

Long twilight rambles past the brown 
Quaint houses of the fishing town; 

And moonlight strolls, when low and sweet 
A silver sea sang at our feet; 

And dark nights when we watched the far 
Faint gleaming of the light-house star. 
All, all are over! Stern and strong 
Comes Care, and says: “ You’ve stayed too long! 
Make haste to do a double task, 

And for no more gay play-time ask!” 


Kindergarten Review, 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PLEASING EVERYBODY. 
BY RUTH V. CLARK. 


OY sat on the second step and tried to 
think of the best way to approach 
the subject uppermost in his mind. 

Finally, after much mental effort, he decided 
to just plunge and trust toluck. So, turning 
to face his two aunts who were reading on the 
veranda, he said slowly, “I know what I wish 
Thad.” 

For a minute neither of his aunts appeared 
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Happiness is a sunbeam, which may pass 
through a thousand bosoms without losing a par- 
ticle of tts original ray. 5; 

Sir P. Sipney. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Here’s a lyric for September, 
Best of all months to remember; 
Month when summer breezes tell 
What has happened, wood and dell, 
Of the joy the year has brought. 
She has turned the verdure red; 
In the blue sky overhead 
She the harvest moon has hung, 
Like a silver boat among 
Shoals of stars,—bright jewels set 
In the earth’s blue coronet; 

’ She has brought the orchard’s fruit 
To repay the robin’s flute 
Which has gladdened half the year 
With a music, liquid clear; 
And she makes the meadow grass 
Catch the sunbeams as they pass, 
Till the autumn’s floor is rolled 
With a fragrant cloth of gold. 


FRANK DEemMpPSTER SHERMAN. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


RAMSHACKLE FRIENDSHIPS. 
BY R. B. B. 


OT long since, while riding with a certain 
carriage dealer, we noted at one of the 
farm-houses we passed a carriage stand- 

ing out under the trees by the road, very much 
out of repair and dilapidated, and presenting 
withal a sorry appearance, but which bore the 
familiar sign, nevertheless, “For Sale.” My 
companion decided to stop and have a look at 
it, and, after scrutinizing it carefully, finally 
bought it for the modest sum of $5. 

“What in the world do you propose to do 
with it?” I inquired as we continued on. 
“What possible use can you make of it?” 

“Well, Ill tell you,” was his reply. “You 
see it was a good carriage once and a fine piece 
of workmanship throughout. J am thoroughly 
familiar with its maker’s output, and have 
handled their goods for years. The only 
trouble with it is that it has been wofully neg- 
lected and shabbily treated and allowed to go 
to rack and ruin. I can easily put it back into 
good condition again, so that you would hardly 
recognize it.”’ And he afterwards did, and dis- 
played it to me with considerable pride, and 
with good reason, too, for the change which he 
had wrought in its appearance was really re- 
markable. Sure enough, after all, all that it 
needed was a little attention. 

Often as I think of the incident, it reminds 
me of the manner in which some persons treat 
their friendships. Carts and wagons are not 
the only things which will rapidly go to pieces 
if not given the attention which they should 
receive, by any means. Neglected friendships 
come to exactly the same end, sooner or later. 
Why, the way some men allow these priceless 
possessions to run to ruin and decay is lament- 
able! Ramshackle friendships, neglected, fall- 
ing apart, tumbling to pieces, are all too fre- 
quently to be seen,—friendships which many 
another man would value most highly. 

It is said that Henry Ward Beecher con- 
stantly bitterly lamented the fact that the 
many duties of his active life compelled him to 
neglect friendships which he gladly would other- 
wise have kept close and intimate. These he 
regarded as among the coveted prizes of life 


WAITING AND HOPEFUL. 


which he was called upon to forego that he 
might serve his fellows more widely in other 
channels. 

It is well to remember that friendships are 
one of the greatest blessings of early life, that 
they are much more readily formed in youth 
than in later years, and that such as we have 
should be prized and cherished, for, if they are 
neglected and misused, they will soon go to 
ruin and decay, becoming as sorry spectacles as 
the farmer’s tumble-down wagon we saw under 
the trees, discarded and cast away. 


ANCIENT STENOGRAPHY. 


HORTHAND was known to the ancients, 
though it is impossible to trace the 
system to its source. 

Ennius, the Roman poet, is said to have 
improved upon an already existing system. 
He was a friend of Scipio, and was born 239 B.c. 
Seneca also made it a hobby. 

Origen, the Greek Father and Mystic, who 
was born about 186, and was a voluminous 
writer, says, in the course of his commentary 
on St. John, “The absence of my shorthand 


writers prevents me from dictating my medita- 
tions.” We are told, too, that he allowed 
shorthand writers to take down some of his 
speeches. 

In the tenth century Greek and Roman 
stenography gradually died out, and the art 
did not revive until the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. During this long interval sev-. 
eral systems of quick writing were evolved, — 
such as that of Dr. Timothy Bright in 1588, who 
had a separate sign for every word, and some 
of these almost rivalled shorthand in rapidity.— 

Selected. 


A DEWDROP. 


Lirrie drop of dew, 
Like a gem you are; ur 
I believe that you 
Must have been a star. 


When the day is bright, 
On the grass you lie; 
Tell me, then, at night 
Are you in the sky? ‘€a 


FRANK DEeMPsTER SHERMAN. — 


Every Other Sunday. 


CHARACTER. 


) How seldom, friends, a good man inherits 
| Honor or wealth with all his worth and pains! 
It sounds like stories from the land of spirits, 
Tf any man obtain that which he merits 
Or any merit that which he obtains. 
For shame, dear friend, renounce this canting 
strain; 
What wouldst thou have a good man obtain? 
Place, titles, salary, a gilded chain? 
Or throne of corses which his sword hath slain? 
Greatness and goodness are not means, but ends: 
Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 
The good great’ man?—three treasures,—love 
7% and light 
_ And calm thoughts, regular as infants’ breath; 
a And three firm friends, more sure than day and 
ia night, 
, Himself, his, Maker, and the angel Death. 
CoLERIDGE. 


} for Every Other Sunday. 
THE LAWN SWING’S PART. 


2 BY LOUISE M. OGLEVEE, 


mers OOK, Marjory, isn’t it lovely!’ Dor- 
othy had stopped beside the fence 
surrounding a velvety green yard 
and was gazing admiringly at the handsome 

new lawn swing that stood in a shady spot. 
7) “It’s just lovely,” she repeated, “and I wish 
\\ it was mine.” 

: “You mean you wish you had one just 
like it,” corrected proper little Marjory. 
2 “No, I don’t,” said Dorothy, rebelliously. 
_ “JY wish I had that very one. ‘Those people 
Fe have lots of other nice things, and they wouldn’t 
. miss it a bit.” 
“That’s coveting, and that’s wicked,” re- 

’ proved Marjory; but Dorothy only shook her 
x curls impatiently and made no reply. 
“Come, Dorothy, we must go. It isn’t 
polite to stand here so long, and there’s a lady 
f coming out, too,” she urged in an anxious 
whisper; but the lady had seen them and was 
coming across the lawn toward them, so they 
stood and waited. 

“T saw you looking at the swing,” she said 
“Wouldn’t you like to come in and try it?” 

“Oh, no, thank you; we must hurry right 
home; mother will be worried,” said Marjory, 
hastily; but there was a wistful look in her eyes 
as she glanced toward the gay swing. 

“Tf mother wouldn’t care, I’d love to,” said 
Dorothy. “I’m just tired of being poor and 
’ not having any good times!” 

: “OQ Dorothy!” cried Marjory, shocked and 
distressed. 

q “T’m sure you look as if you had good times,” 
- smiled the lady; but Dorothy shook her head. 
“No, we don’t since father went away.” 


rf “Where is your father?” asked the lady. 
¥ Marjory made frantic gestures, imploring si- 
I lence; but Dorothy was in too reckless a mood 
Y to heed her. 
“ “He’s in prison,” she answered in a low 
j voice. Then she added fiercely: “But he’s 
good, and it wasn’t his fault at all. Another 
> man took a whole lot of money from the bank, 
_ and he said it was my father, but it wasn’t’; 


and some day God will let people know who 
it was, too!” 

Marjory had stood quite speechless with 
: dismay; but now she cried, “Dorothy Curtis, 
4 what will mother say?” Dorothy flushed 
guiltily, and both of the children were too 
much excited to notice the strange look on 
the lady’s face as she said gently: “I’m very, 
very sorry. ‘Telling me hasn’t done any harm, 
however, so J wouldn’t worry my mother by 
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SUMMER. 


saying anything about it if I were you, and 
I’m sure Dorothy isn’t going to talk of it to 
any one else.” ‘Then with a nod and a smile 
she turned and walked back to the house. 

The children hurried down the street, and in 
a few minutes had reached the dingy frame 
house in which they lived. The pale little 
mother glanced up from her embroidery with 
a sad but loving smile as they entered. Fort- 
unate, indeed, it had been for her that fashion 
demanded that year just the sort of dainty 
work that she could do, and from daylight 
until dark each day her needle flew. For the 
children’s sake she tried to be brave, and for 
her sake they tried not to complain; but they 
all sadly missed the pretty home they had 
left, and still more did they miss the dear, 
absent father. 

The next few days were warm and sultry, 
The children tried to play in the tiny, weed- 
grown yard, but usually gave it up after a 
short trial. One morning they had _ been 
making a tent out of chairs and an old shawl. 
“T guess we’d better go into the house,” re- 
marked Marjory at last, wiping her flushed 
little face on her apron. “I’m ’most roasted.” 


“Look what’s coming!’ said Dorothy, sud- 
denly. Down the street came a dray carrying 
the disconnected parts of a large lawn swing. 
“Tt can’t be for anybody on this street,’ re- 
marked Marjory, with a sigh. ‘Everybody is 
too poor to buy one.” 

Slowly the wagon came on, finally stopping 
directly in front of their house. ‘Mrs. Curtis 
live here?”’ questioned the driver. 

“Yes, sir,” answered both little girls breath- 
lessly. 

“This is the place, then,” and in a twinkling 
he and the other men were out, beginning to 
unload the swing. 

“There must be some mistake,’ said Mrs. 
Curtis, who had come to the door; but the man 
shook his head. ‘Curtis is the name,’ and 
this is the number,” he said. 

“Who sent it?” cried the children, but the 
man only laughed and shook his head again, 
saying, ‘We were told to bring it here and to 
set it up in the yard, and that’s all I know.” 

So the swing with its big canvas awning 
was set up, while an admiring audience, com- 
posed of all the children in the neighborhood, 
looked on. Then the dray rattled off, and heat 
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was forgotten as the children were allowed, 
four by four, to come in and try the wonderful 
swing. 

That afternoon a gentleman called to see 


Mrs. Curtis, and the children almost lost in-’ 


terest in their new swing, so curious were 
they as to what he could have come for, and 
what the long and earnest conversation which 
he had with their mother was all about. When 
at last he departed, he left her strangely white 
and agitated, but with a new look of hope 
in her eyes that puzzled them more than ever. 

The children had suspected that their new 
acquaintance in the pretty house had had some- 
thing to do with sending the swing to them, 
and this suspicion was confirmed by their 
mother after her visitor’s departure; but, to 
their surprise and joy, she said nothing about 
sending it back. 

The next few days were full of all sorts of 
unusual events. The busy mother laid aside 
her work to make trips down town on mysterious 
errands, coming back with her face so full of 
hope and happiness that the children mar- 
velled greatly. “Perhaps, just perhaps,” she 
told them, “something wonderful is going to 
happen,” and the children half guessed what 
it was. 

One morning as they sat at breakfast, there 
was a knock at the door, and, when Marjory 
answered it, her joyous cry of “ Father, father!” 
told what the precious secret had been. 

Mr. Winthrop, the husband of the children’s 
“pretty lady,” was an officer in the bank in 
which Mr. Curtis had been employed, and he 
and his wife had been travelling abroad when 
the trouble occurred. Dorothy’s rashly given 
confidence that day, when Mrs. Winthrop had 
invited the children to. come in and swing, 
had caused her to set her lawyers at work, 
making a thorough’ investigation of the case. 
For a few days they made little headway ap- 
parently, but the real culprit heard rumors 
of the investigation, and, seized with sudden 
terror, he confessed. The innocent victim of 
his wrong-doing was not only at once set free, 
but was promptly restored to his former posi- 
tion, while everything possible was done to make 
amends for what he had suffered. 

The children’s swing was soon removed to 
a green lawn on a shady street, and, as they 
and their father and mother sat in it one even- 
ing, Dorothy said happily, “I think we ought 
to love this more than anything else we have, 
because, you see, it was really a swing like this 
that made us find Mrs. Winthrop, and sent 
father back to us.” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A USEFUL BUTTERCUP. 
BY MABEL 8. MERRILL. 


ED stood on one leg, looking down the 
slope of the hill that fell away to the 
swamp. His face grew long as a plain- 

tive moo came up to him. 

“Tt’s Buttercup,” he said to himself, “and 
she’s stuck in the swamp-again. How.am I 
ever going to get her out, when I can’t walk!— 
and besides I’ve got to start for the picnic in 
five minutes.” 

Ted had sprained his ankle a few days be- 
fore, which explained why he was standing 
on one leg at the corner of the orchard that 
bordered the road, ‘when Nan had already 
gone off to the picnic in a flutter of excitement 
and pink ribbons. He was waiting for the 
stage which passed here about this time each 
day, and which would take him safely down to 
the picnic grounds along with the big bag of 
home-made candy which was his Sunday- 


School’s contribution to the picnic feast. Nan 
had taken the pretty paper baskets which 
were to hold the candy,—one basket at each 
plate,—but the bag had been too heavy for her, 
so Ted had charge of it. 

“None of the other schools will have any- 
thing half so splendid as this, I do believe,” 
Nan had said as she took a last peep at the 
delicious assortment of candy which all the 
girls and even the boys of the Elston Sunday 
School had helped to make. “And we shall be 
just as proud as peacocks when we see those 
heaping baskets. So be sure you don’t let 
anything happen to the bag.” 

The plaintive moo came again up the hill, 
and Ted’s face grew longer than ever. He 
began to call the poor little cow with the pecul- 
iar call he and Nan always used, and for which 
Buttercup would come from just as far away 
as she could hear it. But only another pitiful 
moo answered him. There was no one about 
the place to go to the rescue, and Ted knew he 
could never hobble down that hill with his 
lame foot. 

“But I’ve got to get there some way,” he 
said to himself. “It will never do to leave 
Buttercup there, picnics or no picnics. If I 
can only get where she can see me, I can coax 
her to pick her way out, I guess.” 

He hung the precious candy-bag on a branch 
of the apple-tree over his head, and, dropping 
on the grass, began to roll down the hill. Over 
and over he went, taking care of his sprained 
ankle as well as he could. ‘There was a gate in 
the fence at the edge of the swamp, and, looking 
over the gate, he could see the little cow stand- 
ing on a tuft in the middle of a quaking bog, 
afraid to move either forward or back. 

“Come, Buttercup,” called Ted, opening 
the gate, ‘Don’t be afraid, old girl—step out 
smart and you'll be all right.” 

“Moo!” answered Buttercup, but she looked 
at him with her big soft eyes as he called and 
coaxed. It was plain that she felt less lone- 
some and frightened with her friend in sight. 
At last she moved a step, and then another, 
and then, with a little floundering about, she 
got her feet on firmer ground and came out of 
the gate at a run, pressing against~Ted, as if 
to ask him to keep her safe from that fear- 
some swamp. 

There was a rattle of wheels up by the or- 
chard, and Ted saw the stage lumbering down 
the hill without him—and without the candy 
bag. 

“Look here, Buttercup,” he said, rubbing 
the little cow’s soft neck, “you got me into 
this scrape, and I don’t see why it isn’t up to 
you to get me out of it. Now then!” And 
with the help of his one good leg, his two hands, 
and the low branch of a tree, he hoisted himself 
neatly to Buttercup’s back. 

It was not the first time he had ridden cow- 
back, and Buttercup took it calmly; the one 
difficulty was to make her understand where 
he wanted her to go. However, she paced up 
the hill to the orchard and stopped for a bite 
of grass near the tree where the candy bag 
hung. Ted grasped it and swung it safely 
to his shoulder. 

“Now go on, Buttercup,” he said, gently 
pressing his heels against her sides. “No, 
no, not toward the barn! Look at this nice 
smooth road out here going off to a picnic just 
as fast as it can. You never went to a picnic 
in your life, you little old poky. Now’s your 
time to begin.” 

Buttercup wasn’t sure that she cared about 
picnics, but she strayed out into the road and 
went a little way down it to get a bite at a 
tempting tuft of grass. Then she headed about 
for the barn again. Ted was about to give it 


” 


up in despair when a thought struck him. 
The picnic grounds on the low lands were in 
plain sight, though they were half a mile away. 
If he could only make Nan look up and see 
them! If she should call, Buttercup would 
certainly go. It seemed worth trying, though 
he hardly thought he could make Nan under- 
stand. But he put his hands to his mouth and 
whistled long and loud. That whistle was 
part of the code of signals he and Nan had used. 
Again and again he whistled, but the picnickers 
were darting about like a swarm of bees and 
seemed not to hear. Once more he tried, and 
this time he saw the flutter of his sister’s pink 
dress as she came out of the crowd and looked 
up the hill to where Ted and the candy-bag 
waited on Buttercup’s back. Another whistle, 
and—Nan had grasped the situation! The pink 
dress fluttered quickly to the top of. a little 
knoll, and in a moment that familiar call came 
faintly up the hill. Buttercup lifted her head 
and looked. The call came louder, and the 
pink dress fluttered wildly. Buttercup seemed 
to listen a moment, then she tossed up her 
horns and went off down the hill at a canter 
with her precious freight. She made that 
half mile almost as quickly as the old horse 
could have done it, and then slowed up to a 
dignified saunter as she walked right into the 
middle of the picnic. 

“What a useful Buttercup!’ laughed the 
Elliston superintendent, as he came to help 
Ted and the bag safely to the ground, while 
Nan hugged her pet, and everybody came crowd- 
ing around to hear the story. 

The rustic tables were all set, and the air 
was full of the smell of steaming cocoa and 
potatoes roasted in the ashes. AIl that was 
waiting to be done was the filling of the candy 
baskets. 

“Tt’s a’most too bad Buttercup doesn’t like 
candy,” said the superintendent, as he carried 
the bag for Nan up and down between the 
long tables. “But perhaps she’ll be satisfied 
with a bunch of clover and the thought that 
she’s the guest of honor.” 


It never occurs to fools that merit and good 
fortune are closely united. 
GOETHE. 


THE READING MOST NECESSARY. 


NE of the brightest essay-writers of Amer- 
ica once put together a number of short 
articles addressed to boys and girls, 

intended to advise them in regard to talking, 
writing, and living in general. We will not 
mention his name, but leave you to find it out 
for yourself. In telling what books were most 
needed, he makes a short list of the indispen- 
sables. At the head of all he puts the Bible. 

In regard to this, the author mentioned — 
quoted an eminent authority on the subject 
as saying that the English language of the last 
three centuries has revolved around the English 
Bible, as the earth goes round the sun. The 
second book, it may surprise you to know, is 
a good history of America; next a good history 
of England; fourth come Shakespeare’s plays; 
And fifth an atlas. He calls a library made 

up of these five items ‘‘a bread-and-water diet.” 

St. Nicholas. 


THE HAPPIEST HEART. 


The happiest heart that ever beat 
Was in some quite breast 
That found the common daylight sweet 
And left to heaven the rest. t 
_ J.D. Cheney. 


Every Other Sunday. 
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A_HIAPPY DAY. 


> A weART full of thankfulness, 
“9 ) A thimble full of care, 

_ A soul of simple hopefulness, 
( \ An early morning, prayer; 


oy | A smile to greet the morning with, 
A kind word as the key 
To open the door and greet the day, 
Whatever it brings to thee; 
A patient trust in Providence 
To sweeten all the way,— 
All these combined with thoughtfulness 
Will make a happy day. 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


& MAMMA’S BIRTHDAY GIFT. 


BY LURA MILBURN COBB. ~ 


eg AMMA, may I go some place this after- 
noon and not tell you where I am 
going?” 

Little John Foster stood by his mamma’s 
knee, with eager eyes and a smiling face, looking 
as if he wanted to tell her a secret so badly 
that he could hardly keep it. 

When mamma saw this, the thought popped 
into her head that to-morrow would be her 
birthday, and that he wanted to buy her a 
present, So she gave him a kiss and promised, 
“Yes, you may go where you please this after- 
noon, and then tell me all about it to-morrow.” 

“Oh, goody!” cried John, in delight, and ran 

_ away to get ready. 
: Soon he was back in the room, clean and 
neat, and dressed to go out, and assured her, 
“JT will come and tell you as soon as I get home 
i; again, mamma,” 

“All right,” she agreed, smilingly. 
be here sewing, just as I am now.” 

Pes So John went on down the street a long, 
long way to the corner where flowers were sold. 

With a silver quarter held tight in his hand, 
he went into the store, which was full of plants 
in bloom and lovely flowers in vases. 

A kind-faced lady asked what he wanted. 

“T want to buy a plant for mamma’s birth- 
day,” declared John, boldly, and he laid the 
silver quarter on the counter. 

f The lady looked at the little boy and at the 
money, and then she came from behind the 

_. counter to show him the plants in, bloom. 

How hard it was for John to choose! They 

were all so pretty, and mamma liked flowers 

so much that she would welcome any one of 
them as his gift. 

a At last he took a pink carnation, whose 
stalks of lovely flowers were just bursting into 
bloom. 

The lady wrapped the pot of flowers very 
carefully, so that the wind would not break 
; the stalks, and he started home. It was a 
; warm day, and the pot felt very heavy to his 
_ little arms, so that he had to stop to rest many 
y times on the way. 

f He came home through the side yard, so 
that mamma would not see him, and called 
4 Anna, the cook, who came out to see the plant. 
 $he told him she would put it in the cellar 

j until the next day, and then bring it up and 

place it on the breakfast table. As she started 
: down with it, she smelled the fragrance and 
: affirmed, “It is a beauty, sure, and I know 
your mamma will like it fine.” 

A very tired little boy went slowly upstairs 
to let mamma know that he was at home again. 
It was very hard not to tell her all about his 
trip; but he kept his secret, although he could 
hardly wait for the morning to come. 

When the family came down to breakfast 


“T will 


the next day, mamma found several presents 
on her plate, and in front of it stood the car- 
nation in full bloom. A card leaned against 
the pot which said: 


From your 
loveing 
little 
boy. 


Mamma put her arm around him and kissed 
him, exclaiming: “Now I know where you went 
yesterday, John. You bought this lovely 
flower at the greenhouse for me. ‘Thank you, 
dear. It is a beautiful present.” 

John was very happy when he saw how glad 
mamma was to have his gift. After the other 
things had been looked at and admired, and 
they were all through breakfast, she put the 
carnation on a little table by the window where 
it could be seen by all the passers-by. 

When the flowers had faded, she planted 
it in the garden where it still lives and may 
bloom again in time for mamma/’s next, birth- 
day. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


THELMA’S MISHAP. 


BY EDITH CHADBOURNE, 


ms MAMMA,” cried Thelma Richmond, 
running in from school one sunny 
afternoon in May. “I want to put 
on my new coat and go over to grandma’s, 
May I?” 

“Yes, dear,” replied mamma, pleasantly. 
“Be very careful of it, for it is such a light 
brown, it will soil easily. Do not stay too 
late, for we are going to have an early supper 
to-night.” 

“JT will take the very best care of it,’ said 
Thelma, with glee. ‘‘Isn’t it a little beauty, 
though?’’ touching the large brass buttons 
lovingly. “I will be home in time for supper,” 
she called back, as she tripped down the path 
to the gate. 

Grandma Brooks’s house, a pretty white one, 
with a large, old-fashioned garden, was just 
beyond a narrow strip of woods, through which 
ran a shady and pleasant by-path. Thelma 
skipped along gayly, plucking a flower as she 
went or watching a bird whose eall she had 
just heard, and was soon hastening up the walk 
to the side door. 

“Hello, grandma dear,” she called, marching 
into the sittingroom where grandma was 
knitting. Grandma answered with a welecom- 
ing smile, inquiring if they were all well at 
home. ‘Thelma, seating herself in the little 
rocking-chair, which always stood invitingly 
by, ready for her whenever she visited her 
grandmother, replied, “Yes, they are all well.” 

“Perhaps you would like to see a little visitor 
I have,” suggested grandma, presently, “Well, 
run down to the orchard, and have a good time 
with the little playmate you will find there.” 

Full of eager curiosity, Thelma almost flew 
to the orchard. There seated under an apple 
tree, she spied her little cousin. 

“CQ Natalie,” she screamed, rushing upon 
her so suddenly that her cousin dropped the 
doll she had been holding. “I am so glad to 
see you.” 

“T am awfully glad you have come,’ cried 
Natalie,’ jumping up and hugging Thelma: 
“it is so lonesome playing all by myself.” 

For some time the two little girls played 
most happily together. “Oh, dear,” sighed 


Thelma, finally, when they had played all the 
games they knew, “what shall we play now?” 
Natalie made no reply for a moment, then 
she exclaimed: “TI have just thought of such a 
lovely game to play. Do let’s try it!” 

“How do you play it?’ asked Thelma. 

“Why,” continued Natalie, “you just climb 
on that big rock over there,” pointing to a flat- 
topped stone at the other end of the orchard, 
“and then you slide down the side. If your 
feet touch the grass at all, you are poisoned.” 

“T guess I had better not try that game,” 
began Thelma. “If only I had on my old 
coat, 17’— 

“Don’t be such a ’fraid cat,” interrupted 
Natalie, scornfully. “You won’t hurt your 
coat at all. Come on.” 

Speaking thus, Natalie sprung lightly to the 
top of the rock, and slid with safety down to 
the soil below. 

“Now, Thelma, you try it,” she said. “If you 
do not, I will push you down,’’ for Thelma 
had already mounted the rock. 

“Oh, please don’t push me,” pleaded Thelma, 
feeling timid. “I will try it right off.” 

She had slid but part way down, when she 
felt a sudden jerk, and flip! away went one 
of the buttons she had so much admired. 

“Natalie, Natalie,” she screamed, ‘come, 
unfasten me, do! My coat is caught and is 
ripping.” 

Natalie freed her, and Thelma, springing 
to her feet, surveyed ruefully the large hole 
in the front of her coat. 

“Goodness me!’ she gasped, “it is just 
ruined now. What will mamma say?” 

“Perhaps we had better go into the house. 
I know grandma can fix it up all right for you,” 
remarked Natalie. When grandma had heard 
all about the accident, she refrained from scold- 
ing, for she saw how badly her little grand- 
daughter felt. Instead she very neatly mended 
the torn place. 

“There, dearie,”’ she said, handing it to her. 
“Tt looks about the same as before. One would 
not know, unless told, that anything had hap- 
pened.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Natalie. “I’m awfully 
sorry. It was just mean of me to force you to 
try.” But, in spite of all the comforting words 
spoken, it was a very sad little lass who started 
homeward a few minutes later. As soon as she 
reached home, she rushed up to her room, and, 
flinging herself upon the bed, burst into tears. 

Her mother, coming in to call her to supper, 
exclaimed in surprise, “Why, Thelma, what 
is the matter?” for it was very unlike the 
child’s sunny disposition to be so cast down. 
Thelma, choking with sobs, related the story 
of the afternoon’s mishap. Mrs. Richmond, 
seeing how miserable she really was, did not 
feel inclined to scold her. 

“Come, little-daughter,” she said cheerfully. 
“Dry your eyes, and let’s goto supper. Another 
time we will do what we know is right, even 
if we are coaxed not to, won’t we?” 

“Yes, mamma,” promised Thelma, earnestly, 
“YT will, I do think you are the very bestest,” . 
she whispered, as they seated themselves at 
the table. Mrs. Richmond flashed her a loving 
smile, for such a tribute, even if not in strictly 
grammatical terms, could not fail to touch and 
please her. She understood, too, that her words 
had struck home. 

“Come, now, puss, no secrets that I do not 


d 


? 


share, I shall be jealous,” said her father, 
playfully. 
“OQ pa,” laughed Thelma, “you and I 


will get even pretty soon, see if we don’t.” 

“Very well,” answered pa, with a twinkle 
in his eye. “As long as you do not leave me 
entirely out, I do not mind.” 
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Every Other Sunday. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


In the next number of Hvery Other Sunday 
the Editor will open Notes and Queries, a new 
department. He invites contributions from 
all sources,—from teachers, parents, ministers, 
and young people. He will make observations 
of his own, answer questions (to the best of his 
ability) ,and give full opportunity for any and 
all information and guidance. The letters 
heretofore printed in the Letter-Box will ap- 
pear in Notes and Queries. 

In this way the Editor hopes to serve, still 
better than heretofore, the wishes and needs of 
the various readers. It must.be remembered that, 
there is a wide variety of ages and tastes among 
the readers of this paper. We cannot ignore 
any of them. The paper is not large, and the 
division of material must be carefully con- 
sidered. The greater part belongs to the chil- 
dren and young people, for whom the columns 
are chiefly prepared. 

For instance, it is difficult to tell how many 
teachers will read this editorial. Yet we feel 
bound to take the space and announce to them 
that the new Beacon Series of lessons is ready. 
Great pains have been taken to make these 
Manuals satisfactory. No other denomination 
has done as much for the Sunday-School cause. 
We have now three different supplies of text- 
books. 1. Individual books, to be used in 
independent ways, by instructors. 2. A One 
Topic, Three Graded System (Primary, In- 
termediate, and Advaneed). This allows of 
one topic for the whole school, with adaptation 
to the different ages of pupils. We were the 
first to introduce this system. 3. Now we add 
a complete graded course, of 23 books (in- 
cluding the Teachers’ Helpers), which provides a 
continuous and carefully arranged series, from 
the Primary to the Senior grades. 

We are not a large denomination, and our 
Sunday Schools make a smaller showing than 
many other churches, but we are always seeking 
to be in the lead, as regards the best methods 
of religious education. The new books in the 
Beacon Series are a striking proof of this claim. 
The Editor does not know of any similar course 
of lessons, so complete and comprehensive. 

It would be well for officers and teachers to 
send for a descriptive circular of these publi- 
cations. It is not necessary to take the course 
as a whole. The Manuals are usable and 
adaptable singly, and they represent the ad- 
vanced views of educators. 

Having said this as to a most important 
feature of our Sunday-School work, bearing 
upon its welfare, the Editor renews his pledges 
for Every Other Sunday. 
struct, entertain, and assist. It will aim to 
give lines of reading not developed in the or- 
dinary publications for young people. It will 
not forget its customary standard. A large 
majority of our schools take the paper, and it 
is frequently used in public schools for sup- 
plementary reading. To old friends, young 
and old, and to new readers the Editor gives 
cordial greeting. 


Time drinketh up the essence of every great 
and noble action which ought to be performed 
and is delayed in the execution. 

VisHNU SARMA. 


There is religion in everything round us,— 
a calm and holy religion in the unbreathing things 
of Nature, which man would do well to imitate. 


s Ruskin. 


It will strive to in-, 


WORDS AND DEEDS. 


Tur great words never were writ, 
The great songs never were sung: 
They that were greatest did their deed 
Without the pen or tongue. 


The word from a heart of flame 
Blazed and flickered and died; 
The moving song the minstrel sang 

Passed with the time and the tide. 


But the words that never were writ 
And the songs that never were sung. 

In the silent heart of heroes wrought 
Without the pen or tongue. 


Instead of the word, a deed; 
Instead of the song, a man; 
The things that are greatest were fashioned 
thus 
Since the world began. 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


A NEW YORK CELEBRATION. 


characters will be 
month (Sep- 


1. What two famous 
honored in New York this 
tember)? 

2. What did each accomplish to make him 
famous? 

3. What other body of water bears the name 
of one of these men, and what happened to 
him at that place? 

4. How many voyages of exploration is he 
known to have made? For what was he seek- 
ing? 

5. What American writer has introduced 
him and his men in one of his most popular 
tales? 

6. Tell about the first successful public trial 
of the invention which made the other man 
famous? , 

7. What prominent American was  asso- 
ciated with the inventor in advancing his plans? 

8. Name one application he made of his 
work which still continues and is of great 
importance? 

9. What career did he study for in his youth? 

10. Give date and place of his birth and death. 


RECREATION CORNER. 


Boston, Mass. 


Dear Editor,—I am one of your older readers, 
but I still enjoy reading the very Other Sunday 
very much. I have been a member of the Disciples 
School here in Boston for ten years. Before 
that I went to the Unitarian Sunday School in 
Woburn. 

Our minister is Charles Gordon Ames, and we 
all love him so much. 

I have enjoyed working out the enigmas, and 
like to make original ones even now. 

Yours sincerely, 


Lora §, Leatrun. 


ENIGMA III. 


I am composed of 14 letters. 

My 4, 3, 5, 11, is an instrument played in a band. 

My 13, 8, 6, 7, is a gentle animal. 

My 1, 9, is not off 

My 12, 10, 13, is to be in pain or trouble. 

My 2, 14, is two or more persons. kg 

My whole is a noted paper which is read by a 
great many. 

ALIcE GAUKROGER, 


ENIGMA IV. a 


I am composed of 13 letters. 

My 5, 3, 4, is not well. 

My 9, 12, 3, 4, is hit many times in a game. 

My 4, ii 13, 13, is a city in Massachusetts. 

My 7 6, ul, is a girl’s name. 

My 10, 12, 1, is not cooked, 

My 8, 6, 13, is an abbreviation for a month. 

My 2'is a personal pronoun. 4 

My whole is a well-known man. ; 
MELVILLE GEYER, | 


A 


_ ANAGRAMS. 


(Make each of the following sentences into one word.) 
1. In magic tale. ; 
2. His set ery. 
3. A ragman. 
4, I mean to end. 
5. Rover eat pig. 


SCRIPTURAL REBUS. 


Take half a noted Jewish seer 

And Moab’s royal seat entire, 

Add, but reversed, a town consumed 

By Joshua’s hosts, which God had doomed 

You'll form a city famed i in story, 

Whose downfall closed a nation’s glory. 
Selected. 


DR. WEIR MITCHELL’S PUZZLE VERSE, 


A SIMPLE go-between am I, 

Without a thought of pride. 

I part the gathered thoughts of men, 
And liberally divide. 

I set the soul of Shakespeare free, 

To Milton’s thoughts give liberty, 

Bid Sidney speak with freer speech, 

Let Spenser sing and Taylor preach. 
Though through all learning swift I glide, 
No wisdom doth with me abide. 


The letter printed in this number of our paper 
is the first we have received for Recreation Corne 
this fall. Coming, as it does, before any Sunda 
School has received the first issue of the new volum 
we look upon it as an indication that great inter-, 
est will be shown in this department of Every Other 
Sunday the coming season. 

Do not let us be disappointed. 


GOOD HABITS. 


OOD habits are not made on birthdays 
nor Christian character at the Ne 

Year. The workshop of character 
every-day life. The uneventful and common- 


place hour is where the battle is lost or won. 
Selected. 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. 
(A BI-WEBKLY.) 


. The uniform subscription price of Every O 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers resi 
ing in the Boston postal district and in Ce 
must send twenty cents additional for po: 
All members of Sunday Schools who subscribe fi 
the paper will receive their copies in the packag 
sent to their schools. Twenty-two numbers 60! 
stitute a volume. Publication is suspended © 

July and August. a 
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